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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION THROUGH 
TAPE TEACHING 


CLIFFORD J. LAUBE'—Introduction 
SISTER MARY THERESA BRENTANO, O.S.B.2-—Commentary 


The new type of school is one which uses tape-recorded 
lessons as a basic and integral part of the teaching process. 
It also uses an “intercom” system between teacher and 
pupil. 


Primarily the new technique is aimed at the two-prong 
problem of the teacher shortage and the crowded classroom. 
In answer to the shortage of teachers it offers a multiplica- 
tion of the teacher’s powers. For the crowded classroom it 
provides a new concept of synchronous yet strongly individ- 
ualized instruction. Emphasis is directed to the individual 
not only in the presentation of subject matter but also in 
the recitation methods and in the measurement of progress. 


In experimental practice this method has yielded, so far, 
these visible results: (a) reduction in the time the teacher 
must devote to routine, non-teaching tasks, (b) intensive 
stimulation of the pupil’s learning and thinking processes, 
and (c) closer attention to the individual student, even in 
large classes. 


By an ingenious harnessing of the electron to specially- 
devised instruments of education, the teacher is able to 


* Clifford Laube, editor and textbook contributor, participated in the 
1957 Summer Workshop of the new pilot school, Covington, La., as an 
invited consultant. He is associated with the Chas. B. Coates & Co., 
Inc., New York, New York. 

* Department of English, Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, 
Kansas. Serves as Co-ordinator for the program of Individualized 
Tape Instruction. 


x 
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conduct classes on three different levels of student ability 
in a single classroom operation. Students in each of three 
groups—slow, average, and bright—receive simultaneously 
from pre-recorded tapes the quota of learning best suited 
to their powers of assimilation. 


All this takes place as normal classroom procedure. The 
teacher’s desk and the students’ desks are actually wired 
for sound. In the pilot school at St. Scholastica Academy, 
Covington, Louisiana, there are two types of classrooms 
which shall be referred to here as Classroom I and Class- 
room II. 


Students in Classroom I sit at comfortable desks, each 
equipped with a set of headphones. The headsets are 
plugged into jacks inconspicuously set into the flooring. 
Conduits conveying the circuit to and from the teacher’s 
desk are completely concealed. At a signal the headsets 
may be quickly removed. There is no clumsy apparatus to 
get in the way of either pupil or teacher. 


The teacher’s desk marks a departure as radical as the 
evolution of the old kitchen stove into the modern electric 
range. More accurately called console, it combines desklike 
utility and efficiency with the mechanical aspects of a 
multiple control-panel and tape players. At the turn of a 
dial, tape-recorded lessons from four playback units—two 
at the teacher’s right and two at the left—may be “piped” 
to different sections of a class simultaneously. Lessons on 
the tapes are graded to three levels of learning. The fourth 
machine serves as a “spare” and may be used in any capa- 
city—for the student absent yesterday, or for the very slow, 
or the very fast. On the control-panel, directly in front of 
the teacher, are 42 toggle switches, each linked to a separate 
desk. By setting the dials and switches to the desired indi- 
cators, the teacher may direct any lesson or lesson-repeti- 
tion to a particular pupil or group of pupils. 


Thus, in a single operation, four lessons may be tracked 
to the designated targets. If the instructor wishes to moni- 
tor the entire group, he presides at the console where, fitted 
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with his own headset and microphone, he checks from time 
to time the progress of any of the recorded lessons. He 
notes the degree of concentration on the part of the pupils. 
He aids a student obviously having some difficulty on that 
pupil’s “own private line,” and he does this without inter- 
rupting the others. Students straying from attention may, 
at the flick of a lever, be quietly admonished and brought 
back onto the study-beam. 


If an instructor wishes to teach one portion of his class 
while the rest are on tape, he sets the dials of his “electronic 
assistants” to instruct various segments of the tape-group 
while he personally instructs the remaining pupils. By this 
means he may reduce to one-half or less the number he is 
teaching directly. By alternating his personal attention 
between the groups, he may meet his entire class in small 
units without any loss of concentrated and directed learning. 


Classroom II is designed to further individualize instruc- 
tion by increasing the intervals and facilities for recitation. 
Several innovations distinguish this type of room. One is 
the provision of soundproof, air-conditioned, private study- 
booths for individual recitation and research. Another is 
the elaboration of the electronic circuit into a system of 
two-way communication between pupil and teacher. 


Lining the two longer sides of the classroom, sixteen on 
either side, are the study-booths, each equipped with modern 
lighting, a chair or chairs, a writing shelf, removable ear- 
phones and an intercom speaker. The teacher’s console at 
one end of the room is provided with a pupil’s annunciator 
system and is equipped to send into any or all of the booths 
not only tape-teaching at the desired level but also radio 
broadcasts and other forms of audio instruction. The 
pupil’s headset may be plugged into any of four different 
jacks, each having its own hookup to a corresponding 
recorder and playback mechanism on the teacher’s console. 


In teaching speech, reading or singing, if the instructor 
wishes to hear the group perform individually, he will send 
all the students into the booths and take his place at the 
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console. Here he acts as a kind of omnipresent auditor, able 
to listen to any student‘at any time. Since the student does 
not know when the instructor is in hearing contact with a 
particular booth, he performs throughout the entire period 
as carefully as if the teacher were physically present. 


To check the performance or progress of a student, all 
the teacher has to do is to flick the lever linking his ear- 
phone to the booth occupied by the pupil. By a reverse 
process, the pupil can signal the teacher if clarification or 
other help is needed. Any discussion that ensues is strictly 
between the teacher and the pupil. No one else is party to 
the conversation. 


The booths are sufficiently wide to accommodate two stu- 
dents for instances in which mutual help is desirable. Stu- 
dents profit from paired recitations in the study of spelling 
or while conversing in a foreign language. Although 
teachers have long recognized the value of such help, it has 
hitherto been difficult to allow such interchange of aid 
because of the difficulty of proper supervision. Here again 
the intercom system works advantageously to bring the 
teacher’s approving voice to diligent students. 


At other times, instead of supervising recitations, the 
teacher may wish to send students into the booths for bits 
of original research, ventures in creative expression, or 
review assignments. After preliminary briefing on special 
points to be covered, the teacher will preside at the console 
to help individual pupils over successive hurdles. With 
each student at his own headset, no distasteful distinctions 
are drawn as to inferior, average, or superior students. 
Each takes a joy in experiencing optimum progress at his 
own capacity. 


Again, instead of monitoring from the console, the 
teacher may send only a certain number of students into 
the booths and teach the remainder at their normal desk 
places in the center of the classroom. His mind is at ease 
concerning the pupils in the booths, since he knows that 
they are concentrating on the specific types of instruction 
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they are receiving from the tapes. The teacher and the 
reduced class in front of him are freed from the distractions 
and tension of a large group. Pupils receiving personal 
help are delighted with this opportunity to have the 
teachers for themselves. 


Any stage of a recitation may be tape-recorded at the 
teacher’s discretion. This permits constant examination 
and correction of faults, as well as the encouragement of 
effort, spirit and initiative. The teacher, too, is in a better 
position to evaluate his own effectiveness. Electronically he 
learns how to cancel out the flaws and weaknesses of stereo- 
typed instruction. His own inadequacies are revealed and 
corrected as he gains new insights into the mysterious 
mental metabolism by which learning is assimilated or 
rejected. 


Today tape-recorded teaching of the individualized type, 
at either elementary or secondary levels, or both, is being 
used in ten classrooms in four states. Graduate research 
is being conducted on topics related to the three-channel 
technique. Also under study are its potentialities for the 
teaching of exceptional children. Because of added time and 
energy which the method affords the teacher, guidance 
specialists hope to find a strong ally in the new system of 
instruction. 


A year ago there was only one school in the United States 
in which this particular technique of tape-teaching was 
actively in use. That, of course, was the pilot school 
already referred to. There, over a period of five years, a 
community of nuns of the Order of St. Benedict pushed the 
project forward—testing, adapting and evaluating until 
results convinced them that wider experimentation was 
warranted. 


Covington, a leisurely community of some 6,000 souls, is 
situated deep in the bayou, pecan and pineland section of 
St. Tammany Parish, about 36 miles due north—across 
Lake Pontchartrain—from New Orleans. Here St. Scho- 
lastica’s Academy, a boarding school accommodating about 
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250 students, holds fast to the Benedictine tradition of 
alertness to modern needs without sacrifice of basic educa- 
tional values. It offers a course of study for girls from 
kindergarten through high school including college prepara- 
tion. It also accepts boys from kindergarten through the 
third grade. 

St. Scholastica’s daring approach to the complexities of 
contemporary teaching found its inspiration in the practical 
idealism of Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, O.S.B., whose 
motherhouse is in Atchison, Kansas. For twenty years this 
tall, gentle, distinguished nun has been quietly tracing out 
new avenues of adventure in education. A native of Purcell, 
Kansas, Sister Mary Theresa began her educational career 
as head of the English Department of Mount St. Scholastica 
College in Atchison. A sojourn at the University of Kansas 
brought her a Phi Beta Kappa key and the first doctorate 
in English given by that university. In 1939 she was 
invited to The Catholic University of America, where over 


a period of six years she edited a series of textbooks incor- 
porating notable revisions in English curricula for the 
Catholic secondary schools. 


Nine year ago Sister Mary Theresa was sent to the Cov- 
ington Academy. She found it an ideal proving ground for 
her ideas. Superior of the Benedictine Community in Cov- 
ington at this stage was Mother Walburga Franz, 0.S.B. 
With this capable administrator as an unflagging supporter 
and auxiliary, Sister Theresa began quickly to devise means 
for giving students greater individual attention. Parents, 
anxious for a way out of crowded schooling with its inevi- 
table keep-in-step-or-be-left-behind pattern of instruction, 
were continually pleading with the Academy for help for 
their youngsters. 


In her role as principal, what impressed Sister Theresa 
most profoundly was the abundance of electronic aids in 
the world of commerce as contrasted with their scarcity in 
the world of education. 


It was the feeling that small pupils were being slighted 
in their American technological heritage that induced Sister 
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Theresa to bring electronic methods to the elementary 
grades. Having been familiar with the “language labora- 
tory” methods in graduate circles, she adapted the tape 
method to the subject matter of the elementary and high 
school curriculum. Since the room in which circuits were 
sending instruction to primary students obviously could not 
be called a language laboratory, she called it an “electronic 
classroom.” 


“The electronic classroom,” she explains, “resulted from 
the collaboration of an electronic technician and a faculty. 
Six years ago the Benedictine Sisters asked Mr. Ray N. 
Toups of New Orleans to work with them in building acces- 
sories by which the tape player could become the silent 
assistant of the teacher in the classroom. 


“Although preoccupied with a full-time position as senior 
electronic engineer at Radio Station WWL of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Mr. Toups gave gratuitously of his free hours to 
produce an electronic classroom for elementary students. 


“That same year, and well before the 1952-53 term had 
finished its first semester, the primary students began to 
overshoot the mark of expected gains in standardized tests. 
So startling was the progress that the Sisters asked Mr. 
Toups to devise mobile units of electronic equipment that 
could be used in any classroom. 


“They next asked for an intercommunication system 
which could interrupt the taped lesson for a student needing 
help, and which could do so in such a way as not to distract 
the other members of the class. Mr. Toups complied with all 
these requests, finishing in all no fewer than five successive 
models.” 


This early apparatus, although necessarily somewhat ot 
an improvisation, is still in use in some of the old classrooms 
of the Academy. It paved the way for the trim devices and 
the ultra-modern classrooms that were to follow; and 
Sister Mary Theresa is quick to add: “Whatever improve- 
ments modern technology may add to electronic teaching, 
educators will always owe a debt of gratitude to the pioneer 
of tape-teaching technicians—Mr. Ray N. Toups.” 
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The school year 1956-57 saw many developments in the 
electronic classroom; In the summer previous to that year 
the Sisters had conducted a one-month summer school at 
the suggestion and recommendation of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Twenty-five students repre- 
senting the second, third, fourth, and fifth grades were 
enrolled. Spelling and reading comprised the curriculum 
for the test run. 


A COMMENTARY 


Education today abounds in divergent aspects. Subject 
matter is being multiplied simultaneously with the demand 
for specialists in the new fields. The best educated parents 
that America has known now disappointedly face crowded 
classrooms and an alarming shortage of good teachers for 
their children. The democratic ideal of mass education in- 
volves problems of execution when placed against another 
democratic ideal, that of reverence for the individual and 


a consequent desire to develop individual capacities to the 
greatest extent. Individualization within the group seems to 
be the answer. 


For seven years the Benedictine Sisters have been design- 
ing a method of instruction which promises to shape educa- 
tion more pointedly to the needs of the individual. Through 
the experiments of St. Scholastica Academy, Covington, 
Louisiana, a tape recorder and its accessories have become 
a silent multi-channeled assistant in the classroom. In 1957 
the first electronic school building brought the desk-console 
for individualized instruction, and booths for individualized 
recitation. 


After the transfer of the co-ordinating center to Mount 
St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, in 1958, the reali- 
zation of another plan for individual aid came about. A 
research laboratory for the observation of a student’s ap- 
proach to learning had long been envisioned. It is becoming 
a reality at Mount St. Scholastica College as a result of the 
recent gift of $23,000 from the John J. Raskob Foundation 
of Catholic Activities. Now being equipped, the laboratory 
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features thirty dual-track recorders. On one track, the 
pupil can hear a stimulus which will motivate his thinking; 
on the other track, he can record his reaction for later ob- 
servations and analysis. Other electronic devices for meas- 
uring individual differences and for aiding individual 
progress are now in the stage of research and development. 


Former Senator William Benton and Morris Mitchell of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films have likewise contributed 
to the research project. They have made available to Mount 
St. Scholastica Tape Institute their complete library of film 
strips—a gift approximating $4,000. The research labora- 
tory is so constructed that pupils may view films or film 
strips while receiving material from, or recording their 
impressions upon, the dual-track machines. The power of 
visual aids to clarify concepts and promote learning through 
enriched conceptualization can be scientifically studied. 

Parallel with technical advances have been improvements 
in the methods of making tapes and writing scripts. In the 
first years of the project, the Sisters explored the possibili- 
ties of their new tools, and in this interval, quietly made 
their mistakes. These consisted chiefly in allowing the tape 
to do too much for the student or too much for the teacher. 
In seeking the proper balance, the faculty prepared the way 
for a new program in teaching. 


The initial grant in 1957 of $15,000 from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education led to the hope that the 
advantages of individualized tape instruction could be meas- 
ured and extended. In 1958 Mount St. Scholastica College 
received a grant of $40,000 from the Fund to finance the 
program through the year 1958-59. 


A portion of the grant was used to cover the expense of 
the second workshop, this time held under the auspices of 
Mount St. Scholastica Tape Institute at Atchison, Kansas. 
Eighty teachers and supervisors participated. There were 
priests, brothers, sisters, and laymen and laywomen from 
parochial and public schools. 


Mount St. Scholastica Tape Institute provides concomi- 
tant services in research, consultation, recording, and writ- 
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ing. College administrators arrange for courses with credit 
in areas pertinent to the needs of the tape project. Profes- 
sional guidance involves in some capacity all members of 
the Department of Education. Through the Institute, fac- 
ulty members of the College bring their specialized knowl- 
edge to the needs of three-channel instruction and act as 
consultants to script writers. 


From the first days of the initial workshop in 1957, the 
teachers had realized that a tape lesson is not an adjunct 
to a textbook or a workbook but a new educational medium 
in its own right. A tape lesson differs from a textbook les- 
son in many ways. It is, first of all, an oral instruction. It 
can capture the intonations of the teacher’s voice, the 
warmth of his personality, and the breadth of his over-view 
of knowledge. It can awaken associations which are linked 
with various sounds and places. A student studying geogra- 
phy can hear the rush of Niagara Falls, become a part of 
the sun-up hilarity of Mardi Gras, catch the particular 
flavor of a New England town meeting and the brisk tones 
of Minnesota loggers. Tape can bring to the classroom the 
great statesmen who are currently guiding our nation’s des- 
tiny, can present a decision from the Supreme Court, can 
share the weighty issues of the United Nations. America 
with its songbirds, its chugging industries, its clear calls 
for freedom—all offer exhilarating experiences as well as 
rich inspiration for the student. A compilation of the living 
speech of great Americans has been planned under the title, 
“A Textbook of Living Voices.” 


Tape is a direct instruction, from mouth to ear, without 
the mediating agency of the written word. The vocabulary, 
consequently, can be more advanced on tape than in the 
textbook. This oral presentation—giving the correct pro- 
nunciation—can present subject matter at the experience 
level of the student, frequently a point which is considerably 
above his reading level. 


Another characteristic of the tape lesson is timeliness. 
In the social sciences, tape is able to link the historical back- 
ground of a nation with the latest activities of its people. 
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Vital and significant insights into world affairs add special 
interest to classroom discussions. In the field of science, 
tapes offer a superior means for the presentation of subject 
matter in rapidly growing and changing fields. Scientific 
discoveries are being made so rapidly that tapes offer the 
student a fresh, up-to-date supply of information represent- 
ing the latest findings and interpretations. 


A distinguishing feature of tape instruction is its greater 
likelihood of psychological approach. The lesson is pre- 
recorded, as contrasted with the sometimes improvised 
classroom explanation. In the long interval of study and 
reflection preceeding the composition of the tape script, the 
teachers review the principles of learning. They aim to 
combine subject matter and method so skillfully that the 
giving of knowledge runs parallel with the actual power of 
the mind to receive it. 


Integration of material is a key phrase in the compilation 
of scripts. Educational psychologists agree that highly- 
organized subject matter is more readily retained than ma- 
terial presented on low levels of relationship. Facts are 
necessary for understanding; they can be best retained, 
however, when their significance is immediately compre- 
hended. If a student’s mind is to deduce new truths, he 
must have sufficient material from which to make deduc- 
tions. The tape lesson has to be a kind of “learning cap- 
sule,” a unit of subject matter containing varied material 
that can be fitted together meaningfully. Script writers 
find it necessary to resurvey and reorder every branch of 
subject matter in order to achieve the most pertinent pres- 
entation of tape. 


Finally, a tape presentation provides a means of stimulat- 
ing thought. By adding to the instruction of the textbook 
a recorded voice with another approach to the subject mat- 
ter and new views concerning it, the teacher gives the stu- 
dent an opportunity for comparisons. With his comparisons 
come judgments, and with his judgments, evaluation. 


The pooling of efforts in making tapes has made avail- 
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able some 800 recorded lessons for cooperative sharing. 
These instructions are largely in the fields of remedial read- 
ing, remedial and developmental arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy, and general science. 


The individualized tape-teaching project is planned as a 
five-year experiment which will supply the full curriculum 
of tapes for elementary and high school subjects. The needs 
of tape for religion courses are being investigated through 
proper channels of ecclesiastical guidance. Three-channel 
instruction requires tapes for the slow, the average, and the 
gifted. Scripts composed to date in the project have been 
prepared largely for average students in the elementary 
grades. The social science curriculum for the high school 
has been begun. 


How does a teacher use the multiple channels of his silent 
symphony? Initially, he must use imagination and confi- 
dence, as an amateur at the organ explores the harmony 
made possible by an array of stops and ascending keys. 


Later he will use his aids with experience and imagination. 


In the early years of the experiment at Covington the 
teachers became very facile in the making of remedial and 
developmental tapes and in eliciting creative tapes from 
their students. It was during this period that the four- 
program tape curriculum was devised which yielded the 
superior results Mr. Laube has earlier described. 


The pupils at the Academy brought a great deal of en- 
thusiasm to the opening of their tape study. They cheer- 
fully accepted the batteries of achievement tests and the 
multiple measurements of native ability which preceded 
their use of earphones. After these tests the students were 
placed—unknown to themselves—in one of four programs. 


The first was designed to help the pupils of average or 
above-average mentality. These students had usually done 
fairly well in their classwork, but for some reason or other 
they were not enthusiastic about school. Their scholastic 
profiles were scrutinized to find fundamental weaknesses or 
handicaps which had made study less attractive and blunted 
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the keen edge of intellectual joy. By re-teaching, reviews, 
and individualized help both on tapes and from the teacher, 
these difficulties were cleared within the first six weeks of 
school. During this interval the students were receiving 
new incentives for study as a result of a challenging and 
fascinating approach to learning. Once their handicaps had 
been removed, they were able to progress at an accelerated 
pace. 


The second program was for pupils of either low, high, or 
average ability who, because of a poor foundation, had deep- 
seated difficulties that prohibited their advancement in a 
number of subjects. For these an entire reconditioning pro- 
gram was organized which required at least one semester. 
If the difficulty was in reading, the students went as far 
back as the first grade, with copious instruction in phonics. 
Some of the classes were discontinued temporarily if the 
student’s need justified the “immersion” technique. After 
the initial skills were acquired the pupils advanced very 


rapidly. Average and above average students in the group 
then gave intense study to the subjects which they had tem- 
porarily waived. With their new abilities they retrieved 
their losses in these subjects and satisfactorily covered the 
material of their current grade. In their subsequent school 
life these pupils continued to exhibit their newly-acquired 
habits of industry and thoroughness. 


The third program was for bright students who had had 
an excellent start in school and were without handicaps. 
These pupils were allowed to progress at their own speed. 
Sufficient practice and drill in the skill subjects were re- 
quired, however, to insure that readiness of response which 
comes from mastery after long practice. This group was 
untrammeled by the retarding forces found in the ordinary 
classroom, such as loss of time in hearing poor students re- 
cite, and interruptions and distractions from inattentive 
pupils. In addition to their rapid progress in the ordinary 
subjects, they were given the cultural additions of art, 
music, or a foreign language. 


The fourth program was designed to help students of low- 
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average and borderline mentality, who hitherto had been 
passed from grade to grade by social promotion. They re- 
ceived a curriculum shorn of confusing complexities and 
strengthened in the fundamental facts, skills, and attitudes 
which make for a useful and happy life. An initial brief 
period was spent in instruction at a slightly lower level than 
the pupil’s potential power of achievement. During this in- 
terval, the teacher gained an insight into the pupil’s needs. 
For a time the child luxuriated, so to speak, in recalling his 
store of knowledge, thereby gaining confidence, ease, and a 
desire to progress intellectually. He tasted, perhaps, his 
first mental assurance and developed a feeling of joy in 
achieving. 

With this newly-enkindled desire, the student next at- 
tempted concepts and skills which had hitherto been beyond 
him. Remedial tapes figured largely in his gradual improve- 
ment. Although the student was unable to read his text- 
books independently, he could read them with pleasure 
through the support given by tapes. The pupil then aimed 
to achieve independent reading ability in all his subjects. 
Under this plan, upper elementary students with very little 
knowledge, poor discipline, and a distaste for study, com- 
pletely changed their attitude toward school. Their new 
satisfaction and skills subsequently made possible the full 
development of their native abilities. 

The various techniques required for the reconditioning 
program indicate that skill in the use of tapes is almost as 
necessary as tapes themselves. For this reason Mount St. 
Scholastica Tape Institute annually conducts a workshop 
for teachers who are already using tapes or who plan to 
procure equipment for the coming year. Attendance at the 
workshop is particularly important during the interval 
that the tape curriculum is incomplete. During this period 
of development teachers using tape must supplement the 
recordings supplied by the Institute with tapes made during 
the school year. These “quickie” tapes usually center around 
the textbook or workbook. Although these supplementary 
recordings do not demand the exacting type of creative 
effort required for composing an expository tape, they do, 
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nevertheless, demand facility in the tape-teaching tech- 
niques. 


Despite the handicaps of an incomplete curriculum of 
tapes, teachers in electronic classrooms are conducting pro- 
grams which are enthusiastically appraised by administra- 
tors, parents, and students. From one pilot school in 
Covington in September of 1956, the number increased to 
ten classrooms in eight schools in 1957. The opening of the 
current school year brought an increase of thirty-five class- 
rooms in sixteen schools. It appears that tape instruction 
is suited to our tremendously high-powered students of 
today. They seek avenues of truth wider than the pathways 
of the past. They demand a speed comparable to the quick 
tempo of modern life. 


Tapes offered for instructional purposes require high 
scholastic standards and exacting efforts. Members of the 
Tape Institute likewise recognize the need for recordings 
which provide inspiration and enrichment on a non-credit 
basis. 


Cooperative efforts are needed for the vast almost un- 
tilled field in the apostolate of tape. Undeveloped areas are 
tapes bringing information to those seeking the truth of 
religion, offering character-building aids for neglected 
youths, and furnishing rehabilitating material for penal 
members of society. The lonely hours of persons in hospi- 
tals, convalescent homes, mental and correctional institu- 
tions frequently bring debilitating introspection. Idleness 
aggravates illness or other incapacitating circumstances. 
Tapes can convert this enforced leisure to intervals of spir- 
itual and intellectual growth. 


The making of recordings bringing invigorating enter- 
tainment, illuminating lectures, and spiritual reading should 
be viewed as a corporal work of mercy. Correspondingly, 
there is sufficient undirected leisure among zealous and com- 
petent members of Catholic Action groups to fill this need. 
Leadership and guidance are necessary for co-ordinating the 
talent and energy which are available. A simple instrument 
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for initiating this apostolate is a recorder, a jack box with 
several outlets, and a few earphones. This mobile unit can 
be wheeled from room to room. 


Administrators in Catholic hospitals frequently regret 
that attention to the physical welfare of their patients 
leaves the religious nurses little time for bringing equally 
necessary spiritual aid. These executives might consider 
the establishment of a central tape system from which vari- 
ous types of recordings would be played at scheduled times. 
Earphone service could be offered by modification of the 
wiring already installed for the annunciator light at the 
patient’s bed. 


Plans to provide tape instruction for adult groups are 
developing in the Science Department of Mount St. Scholas- 
tica College. Through such recordings, competent young 
people who are temporarily incapacitated—such as veterans 
convalescing in hospitals—could find avenues of intellectual 
endeavor which they could later pursue. Likewise, Mount 
St. Scholastica College home economics majors have brought 
material from the home arts to tapes for use in recreation 
centers and summer camps. College students studying 
children’s literature have contributed classical and modern 
tales for young listeners. At Donnelly College, Kansas City, 
Kansas, the Benedictine Sisters are working with affiliated 
nursing schools to explore the possibility of tape for pedia- 
tric patients. 


This is by no means a complete description of a challeng- 
ing program. To conclude let me say what I have said else- 
where. Simultaneous individualized instruction is a kind of 
silent symphony in education. 


For years American teachers have faced the dilemma of 
democratic education: they may provide mass education, to 
the neglect of the gifted few; or they may assemble the 
gifted students in order to train for leadership, to the loss of 
the solidarity of the entire group. 


With the advent of tape teaching on a three-level plane 
of instruction, educators find a solution for their insistent 
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need—a differentiated curriculum adapted to diverse abili- 
ties. Through simultaneous individualized tape teaching, 
the fast-learning students may advance to the extent of 
their abilities. At the same time the whole student group 
may learn to live together by studying in the same school 
and with companions of their own age. 





